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WAXWORK HUMANITY. 


Ir has frequently been our good fortune to visit 
waxwork exhibitions, and review a bewildering 
multitude of courtly, heroic, peculiarly wicked, or 
otherwise ‘distinguished’ public characters. Their 
halls of reception are constantly visited from 
morning till night by an appreciative stream of 
all classes of visitors. What, we have often in- 
quired of ourself, is the fascination of waxworks, 
and what draws the public after these waxen kings 
and murderers, whether in Madame Tussand’s 
of Baker Street celebrity, or in the large exh?bi- 
tions at provincial towns, or in travelling shows 
like the celebrated ‘ Mrs Jarley’s, that carry wax- 
work curiosities to village, and market, and 
fair ? 

The reasons for interest in wax figures are some- 
what complex. Popular interest fastens upon 
them, not merely because they are likenesses of 
celebrities ; for a gallery of merely historical por- 
traits, a photograph album full of famous faces, 
would not be a bait to attract one shilling out 
of every hundred that are paid for seeing the 
waxworks. Again, the people do not go simply 
to see the costumes, although those at Madame 
Tussaud’s are gorgeous and costly, and—what is 
more to the purpose—in many cases interesting for 
correctness of detail. Nor is it as statues that 
the figures are sought; the mass of the English- 
speaking nations are sadly unappreciative of really 
noble sculpture ; statuary has little attraction for 
them, though art on canvas has; and to statues 
of famous men they give but very indifferent 
glances—possibly because most statues of famous 
men are but indifferent productions, unintentional 
libels in sooty bronze or unmanageable colossal 
stone. 

Something of all the foregoing reasons may 
enter into the complex fascination that we are try- 
ing to analyse ; but we believe the grand attraction 
is that, at a waxwork exhibition, celebrities are 
represented in what is supposed to be a life-like 
manner, and visitors who see them in the wax 
have an advantage over those who see them in 


the flesh ; for they can examine them and stare at 
them at close quarters as long as they like—a 
popular luxury never possible among the con- 
venances of real life. One can sit down comfort- 
ably directly in front of the highest Lady in the 
land, her splendid court and charming grand- 
children, and examine their features without being 
sent to the Tower, or even without being turned 
out as a graceless, hopeless, impertinent clown. 
One can fearlessly criticise the crowned kings of 
England. One can walk up boldly to any Public 
Man, and stand at his elbow without being button- 
holed and compelled to listen to his own particu- 
lar hobby. One can pass remarks on the conduct 
of our Generals, face to face with them, without 
knowing any more about military matters than a 
Whitechapel Arab; and one can spend five 
minutes with the Sultan of Turkey and a couple 
of Pachas, staring at them, with a blissful freedom 
from ceremony and the Eastern Question. More 
than all—one can enter securely into a lair of 
thieves and murderers, and feel with a chill that 
they are shockingly like commonplace mortals ; 
nor is there the least danger of their overhearing 
free remarks, or stooping from the front of the 
crowded dock close overhead, to take the reckless 
vengeance of despair, the moment one turns to 
walk away. We infer from all this that it is the 
belief in the similitude of the figures to life, the 
freedom with which we may examine the faces, 
and the safety of criticism, that constitute the 
main attraction of a waxwork show. 

We have alluded to ‘the belief in the simili- 
tude of the figures to life,’ because it is an open 
question how like or unlike they are, not only to 
the persons whose names they bear, but to any 
flesh-and-blood humanity. Probably the best 
waxwork exhibition that ever was, is the well- 
known Madame Tussaud’s ; and yet nine out of 
every ten of the ‘distinguished characters’ are as 
palpably dead wax as an empty honeycomb. 
Madame Tussaud herself was, in drawing and 
modelling, a pupil of a certain M. Curtius, her 
own uncle, an artist employed by Louis XVI. ; 
and she herself gave instructions to the sadly 
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famous Madame Elizabeth. This connection 
accounts for the prominehce of the model of the 
Guillotine, of Marat dead, and of the various 
beheaded Revolutionists, The collection of Napo- 
leonic relics betokens the sympathy of the old 
lady and her successors with the Conqueror, whose 
first step had at least the advantage of restoring 
order. The sleeping and breathing figure of the 
youthful Madame St Amaranthe, the royal French 
groups of this period, and most notably the figure 
of Voltaire, are this wonderful old lady’s own 
handiwork ; therefore we must suppose them to 
be the most satisfactory and pituetallnn work ever 
done in wax; and yet they are in many points far 
from perfection. After the Reign of Terror, which 
she had witnessed, Madame Tussaud left France, 
and exhibited her collection as a travelling show 
on English ground. At last, she settled down in 
London, where her successors have multiplied the 
‘distinguished characters’ as fast as occasion called 
for them; but some still living can remember 
youthful visits to the show, when the shrewd, 
clever, and really talented old lady herself 
received the shillings at the door. Yet with all 
the care that is taken in producing the wax figures 
of the best exhibition, to our mind they are but 
sorry imitations of the reality. 

In only two instances, so far as we remember, 
is there an approach to an appearance of flesh. 
One of these is a Statesman who is credited 
with Cromwell’s absence of portrait-vanity, and 
given a rough blotchy cheek—a singular thing 
in wax, though common enough in nature, 
and therefore more likely to suggest nature 
than waxwork. The other is that venturesome 
explorer who found Livingstone, and who, in the 
act of finding him, is presented to the public 
with a quantity of dust upon his face, betokening 
African sands and scarcity of water. It is the 
dusty complexion in the one case and the blotch 
and pimple in the other, that counteract the 
waxen eflect. 

Even the highest artists confess that one of their 
most difficult tasks is the true representation of 
the tints, and of what is called—somewhat errone- 
ously—in art language, the texture of flesh. To 
imitate the substance and colour of flesh, is the 
object of all modelling in wax; but the art has 
made but little progress, perhaps because the 
difficulty is not recognised. A finely painted 
— by a true artist is more like living 

umanity in the apparent substance of flesh, in 
colour, life, and expression, than anything that 
has ever been made and shaped and set up stand- 
ing like a human being, in wax. Sut the artist 
despises as a mere trick any method of making 
his work appear deceptive. Uneducated taste is 
pleased at its own delusion, like a child with a 
conjurer; and a hand or head ‘raised out from the 

icture’ is the highest triumph it knows—until 
it goes to the waxworks, and there the hand and 
head of the portrait can be looked at on all sides ; 
and uncritical eyes confound the living and the 
ea, and the pleasure of delusion is com- 

ete, 
We must confess that on entering an exhibition- 
room full of human-like faces, ranged all round 
with living people moving about and staring at 
them to their hearts content, a peculiar feeling 
is engendered for the moment, as the music strikes 
up to a gorgeously dressed assembly that don’t 


stir. Under these circumstances, a policeman 
midway towards the door is a six-foot deceiver ; 
and the only way we can account for the success 
of waxen policemen is partly because the human 
mind is impressed with the ‘divinity that doth 
hedge’ a member of the Force, and partly because 
it is impossible to grasp the idea that such an 
extent of uniform contains padding and props, 
and nothing else. Again, though in another 
way, in this nervous state consequent on one’s 
sudden introduction to the court circles, it is 
possible to be deceived by an old gentleman 
sitting on one of the seats, with black clothes 
on, and a broad-brimmed hat. The sensation 
is ‘uncanny’ when he turns his head slowly 
round, with fixed eyes, and the feeblest expres- 
sion, as if complaining: ‘I’m very ill—very; 
and I can’t get off the bench! And what is it 
—all—about?? Upon which, finding that this 
is Cobbett, we wonder, with a shudder, what 
that ill-fated man ever did, that while he sleeps 
eacefully in his grave, posterity should prop 
im up with his head veering like a weathercock. 
When Charles Dickens visited this exhibition, he 
noted what we may call the peculiar manners of 
waxwork figures—that they appear to be talking 
except where they are meant to be conversing, 
and there the silence is oppressive; that instead 
of walking, they skate about, leaning with one 
foot forward, till their balance is marvellous ; that 
no matter where one stands, or how one tries, it is 
impossible to catch the eye of a waxwork. 

Continuing our review of the Baker Street exhi- 
bition, our own strongest impression from the Hall 
of Kings has always been the extraordinary family 
likeness among all the Normans and Plantagenets, 
Ruddy complexion, brown hair hanging at each 
side, sandy moustache, large eyes wide apart, gold 
crown on top, are the kingly characteristics handed 
on from sire to son, in a beautiful and touching 
manner, through the whole line. When we turn 
to the Tudors, the six wives of Henry VIII. pre- 
sented to the burly monarch all at once, without 
disturbing his ag pg or without spoiling the 
amiability of any of the half-dozen—except Anne 
Boleyn, who is deserting the group in disdain, and 
—<dressed in a black hat, black student’s gown, 
and yellow pinafore !—is making for the corner 
held by William of Wykeham. it is an example 
of the wonders of waxwork society, and the sub- 
lime indifference of all concerned as to time and 
associations, that instead of leaving the six ladies 
alone to manage their lord, Edward IIT. edges his 
way in from a corner at the back, dragging his 
beautiful Philippa with him on his arm, to add 
to the general embarrassment. But the ways of 
waxwork society are wonderful. 

Wonderful, too, are the ways of visitors! Ona 
hot day, when the whole establishment is pervaded 
by a peculiar deathly odour of warm wax and 
old clothes, it is wonderful how visitors—chiefly 
from the country too—find an appetite for the 
buns and tea, pies and effervescents, displayed at 
a buffet between the wax-smelling court circles and 
the Chamber of Horrors, What of that black- 
hung chamber dimly lighted with gas, and full of 
images of er men and women who outraged 
God, man, and their own nature, and were cut 
off by human justice in unspeakable degradation 
and ruin? hat of the ime casts linin 
the walls, faces of the dead with the last loo 
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of calm or contortion that came with the death- 
pang? What of plaster-cast heads, with exposed 
necks, where the curious may examine the deep 
dragged mark of the rope? What of the Chamber 
of Horrors—not alone in this exhibition, supposed 
to be very rich in horrors, but in any other show ? 
Only this—that we cannot conceive such an in- 
stitution existing as an adjunct to what is other- 
wise entertaining and instructive, for any other 
reason, than because it panders to a morbid, un- 
healthy, unfeeling curiosity—the same callous 
curiosity that, on a larger scale, and acting on 
lower minds, drew in former years a clamorous, 
unruly, degrading and degraded crowd about the 
— gallows. The visitors to the Chamber are 

appily mostly of a thoughtless, indifferent class 
of sightseers. Any one who visits such sights, 
thoroughly alive in sense and thought, and in- 
Seoented in every object, must almost certainly be 
either veritably horrified or self-ashamed. 

Come out of the Chamber of Horrors, quick! 
Take a good look at that living baby in its 
nurse’s arms, and catch a smnile of her sparkling 
eyes. Presto—pass! We are in the healthful, 
hopeful, innocent world again. 


JACQUES. 
AN EPISODE OF '93. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
CHAPTER III. 


Tue members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
hastily summoned from their several avocations, 
sat at the Hétel de Ville. One, a patriotic tanner, 
filling the hall with the odour of his tan-pits, sat 
in his shirt sleeves. Another, a butcher, bearing 
marks of his recent occupation, wore huge boots of 
greased leather to his thighs, and had a great knife 
stuck in his leathern girdle. All of them, to the 
number of eight, were men who lived by the sweat 
of the brow; all were ignorant and obtuse; and 
every one amongst them was ripe for any mad sus- 

icion which might assail any man within the 
Fimits of France, however noble his record, or how- 
ever lofty his character. Even to Camille, their 
faces had a grim and unhopeful look. He assumed 
the place assigned him, and bowed his head to 
the rough tribunal, as one who recognised their 
authority, but was yet conscious of his own inno- 
cence. The place was crammed ; for, to reach the 
building, Camille and his captors had marched the 
whole length of the village street ; and everywhere 
the sight of the familiar Captain of dragoons in 
custody had excited wild surmises; and from every 
house he passed in custody, the whole inhabitants 
—men, women, and children—poured and fol- 
lowed. 

‘I am under accusation, Citizen Gaudet ?? asked 
the young soldier, addressing the head of the 
tribunal. ‘Who are my accusers? and what is 
the charge ?’ 

‘The charge against you, returned the President, 
‘is, that you have held treasonous correspondence 
against the interests of the Republic with the 
emissaries of the English Pitt. The evidence 
against you is here.’ 

Turning in his seat, the President took hold of 
something which lay on the floor beside him, and 
cast it upon the table, Camille recognised his 


own valise, and waited. The President, with 
clumsy fingers unfastened the straps of the valise, 
and tumbled out its contents upon the table. 
Amongst them were several papers, which, having 
been slowly sorted and arranged, were held up 
before the prisoner. ; 

‘Do you know these ?’ asked the President. 

Camille advanced a step with outstretched hand; 
but the President withdrew the documents, and 
motioned him back. ‘Do you know them?’ he 
demanded. 

‘Until I have seen them,’ returned Camille, ‘I 
cannot tell.’ 

Men’s minds were so strung to suspicion, that 
even at this common-sense and obvious answer, 
a murmur ran through the crowded hall, a mur- 
mur which bespoke suspicion grown assured. 

‘Citizen Lamballe,’ said the President, ‘ display 
the papers to the prisoner. See that he makes no 
attempt to destroy them,’ 

The guard on each side of the prisoner laid 
two brawny hands upon each wrist; and Jacques 
displayed the papers one by one before him. 
They were clumsy forgeries, to Camille’s eye— 
forgeries so clumsy, and so ignorantly made, that 
each document bore for signature the one word 
‘Pitt,’ and they were written in a sprawling and 
unclerkly hand, in French. Camille having atten- 
tively regarded them, spoke. 

‘I am charged with having these documents in 
my possession ?? 

‘That is the charge,’ returned the President. 

‘T have no knowledge of them,’ returned Camille, 
‘and they are evidently forgeries. 

‘How do you know that?’ demanded the 
President. 

Camille unsuspiciously fell into the trap thus 
set for him. ‘The name of the notorious English 
Pitt,’ he answered, ‘is William. It is only the 
habit of the English milord to sign himself with- 
out the use of a Christian name, and the infa- 
mous Pitt, enemy-of the great Republic, is a com- 
moner., Moreover, these — are in French, and 
not in English. Again, the paper itself is French, 
and not English, Yet again, the signature and 
the body of the papers are in the same handwrit- 
ing, and Pitt is too busy with machinations against 
the Republic to address a poor Captain of dragoons 
in his own hand’ 

‘You are well acquainted with the manners of 
the English Pitt, Citizen Piquet. You may find 
that you have defended yourself too well,’ 

Again an ominous murmur rose from the crowd. 

‘Monsieur le President, returned the prisoner, 
‘since a itizen the Republic and a soldier 
who has shed his blood in her cause, can be 
charged wi treason on evidence so preposterous, 
I demand my remeYa:, under safe escort, to Paris, 
where I may encounter judges who can estimate 
the value of that griffonnage.”’ He nodded his head 
scornfully towards the papers which lay upon the 
table. 

‘ Citizen Piquet,’ returned the President sternly, 
‘it is yours to explain how these accusing papers 
came into your possession.’ 

‘They were never in my possession,’ returned 
Camille. 

‘They were found here, returned the President, 
tapping the valise that lay before him. 

‘He who hides can find, returned Camille 


scornfully. 
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‘That is a defence too obvious to be missed. It 
was the defence of Edmond Martin at Besangon, of 
Brasseur at Trouville, of Magnier at Lyons.—How 
say you, Citizens? Is that not so?’ 

The conclave of suspicious wiseacres assembled 
in the interests of public safety, and fully deter- 
mined to preserve it, though at the cost of half 
the blood in France, nodded darkly. The attempt 
to preserve the public safety was, in those days, 
the grossest and most terrible evil under which 
France suffered. 

‘Is any man here, cried Camille indignantly, 
‘so mad and blind as not to see the ease with 
which an enemy can hunt his enemy to death by 
such a means as this?’ He tore his right hand 
from the grasp of the guard, and pointed at the 
forged papers on the table with a lofty gesture of 
scorn and anger. ‘Am I—a soldier of the great 
Republic—I will not boast, but I have bled for 
her on many fields—as likely to turn traitor to 
the cause I love and honour above all other 
earthly things, as any hound who has a grudge 
against me would be to execute this miserable 
forgery, and palm it off upon you as being in my 

ssession? Who found these papers? Bring me 
face to face with my accusers !’ 

‘Citizen Tholer !’ cried the President. 

Citizen Tholer pushed through the crowd—the 
landlord of the little inn in which Camille had 
lodged. 

‘What do you know of these papers?’ demanded 
the President. 

‘I found them in the valise of Citizen Captain 
Piquet, answered the landlord. 

‘When 

‘An hour and a half back.’ 

‘And who set you to look in my valise?’ 
demanded Camille. 

The President extended his hand, as if to forbid 

response ; but the landlord missed the sign, and 
answered, readily enough: ‘ Citizen Jacques Lam- 
balle.’ 
‘So,’ said Captain Piquet, turning his eyes upon 
his enemy, ‘you have justified your promise.— 
Monsieur le President, I appeal to your knowledge 
of my history and the history of my accuser, and 
I demand of you, have you not known Lamballe’s 
enmity against me, and the grounds of it ?’ 

‘Have you any other defence to offer?’ asked 
the President. 

*I disown this tribunal,’ cried the soldier hotly. 
*As a soldier, I demand to be heard before 
soldiers. I demand a scrutiny of that worthless 
rubbish there, by which a villain strives to steal 
the life of an honest man,’ :n we 

‘ Prisoner,’ said the President coldly, ‘the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety is authorised t» investigate 
all treasonable cases and to "pass sentence. Have 
you completed your defence ?’ 

‘I decline to address further a court so imbecile,’ 
returned Camille, His case was hopeless, and he 
saw it. 

* How say you, Citizens?’ began the President ; 
and the members of the tribunal fell to whispering 
with one another; when the plump notary, with 
all the roses banished from his cheeks, pushed 
through the crowd, and cried : 

‘But, Citizens, it is impossible’—— 

‘Let the Citizen notary be removed,’ said one 
member of the tribunal, with a sideward wave of 
the hand. ‘He had best, for his own sake, be 


silent. The Republic tolerates no friend to 
traitors.’ 

It was evident which way one vote would go. 
But there were things as madly and as cruelly 
unjust as the condemnation of Camille Piquet done 
twenty times a day in civilised and enlightened 
Paris; and when once a village caught the trea- 
sonous scare, there was no hope for the prisoner, 
however shadowy the charge against him. 

‘How say you, Citizens?’ asked the President 
again. 

‘Death’ said one. ‘Death, said another. 
‘Death,’ said one and all. 

‘To be removed in safe keeping,’ said the Presi- 
dent, ‘and to the guillotine in four-and-twenty 
hours,’ 

A shriek from Marie’s lips rent the air of the 
crowded hall; and Camille, with a white despair- 
ing face, cried: ‘Vive la République! But,’ he 
added, ‘Heaven preserve her from her friends.’ 
Then he turned, and with a firm step, strode 
through the crowd, closely followed by his 
guards. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The place of detention to which the guard 
conveyed him was a chamber in the house in 
which Jacques Lamballe had his dwelling. Enter- 
ing from the crooked village street, they dived 
down the tortuous stair three stories, and then 
paused. Three stories below the street on one 
side, and three stories above the brawling river on 
the other. Viewed from beyond the river, the 
great rambling pile of building of which Captain 
Piquet’s prison-chamber formed a part, was 
curiously picturesque. Overhanging chambers 
projected from it here and there in the oddest way. 
There were half-circular turrets dotted about its 
surface without apparent aim or object; buttressed 
windows projected from its scarred and time- 
eaten surface; and every chamber of the seven 
separate stories which composed the building 
being in itself lofty, the forehead of the edifice 
seemed almost to touch the clouds. Jacques, as 
we have seen already, lived in the topmost story. 
Camille’s window was in a straight line below his, 
in the fourth story, counting either from the river 
or the roof, 

Arrived at the place of imprisonment, Jacques 
dismissed his companions, and after a partin 
jeer at his prisoner, shot the heavy bolt, an 
mounted guard outside. Camille went at once 
to the window, and finding its crazy fastenings 
insecure, broke it open, and looked out, below 
and aloft. Below him, a sheer fifty feet of wall ; 
above him, a sheer fifty feet of wall, and no way, 
even for a cat or an ape, to travel by. Satisfied 
of the hopelessness of escape by this one brief 
glance, he closed the window impatiently, and sat 
down, to chew the cud of his own fancy. 

One brief hour saw everything so changed! If 
he could but send a message to his General, a 
word conveying news of his peril to his Colonel, 
there might be some hope for him. But now 
there was not even a hope that his innocence 
would be avenged. For he knew, no man better, 
the spirit of the time. He could call to mind a 
score of cases in which patriotism as unsullied and 
unselfish as his own had found its reward in death 
at the hands of ignorance and political fanaticism. 
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He was prepared to meet death like a Christian 

and a soldier; but to die under this undeserved 

shame was bitter and horrible beyond all words. 

Every now and again he rose up in fiery protest 

against the injustice of his sentence ; but as often 

as he did so, he fell back into the rough seat 
rovided for him, and sank in a_ wordless 
espair, 

Meantime, Jacques paced the dusky corridor, 
chewing the sweeter cud of vengeance—gratified. 
He had been handsome once, and wealthy, for the 
ag and time, and had the chance of a happy 
ife before him, and had believed that it was but 
necessary to speak to secure the hand of the only 
woman he had ever cared for. And. she, though 
below him in birth and wealth, had laughed at 
his suit; and he had long since found out why. 
That handsome cadet of dragoons had come 
between him and his love, and had stolen her 
affections from him; and for three long years 
he had waited for revenge. Now that he had 
it, was it altogether sweet? Strive as he would, 
he could not close his mind’s eyes to the memory 
of Marie’s face, as she had looked at him in 
the dusty sunlit country road, two hours ago. 
Strive as he would, he could not close the 
ears of memory to the cry with which she had 
responded to the hearing of her lover’s doom. 
He walked, with his carabine tucked under his 
arm, and his right hand thrown negligently across 
the barrel, to and fro, to and fro, to and fro, the 
clank of his heavy sabots marking oft the swift 
remaining seconds of his enemy’s life, and he 
himself aware of that, and so haunted by the 


fancy, that he must needs stand still, ighsmg 


accusing conscience down. He walked on agai. 
and still the fancy haunted him, At every clank 
of the heavy wooden shoes, his enemy a second 
nearer death! He tried to exult over that awful 

rospect ; but his heart chilled within him, and 
ibe had no power to boast about his wicked vic- 
tory, even to himself. Again the haunting fancy 
brought him to a stand-still, Drink and play had 
dulled his emotions, muddled his memory, and 
frozen his heart ; but he could not forget that he 
had been a man of honour once, and that half-a- 
dozen years ago the bare mention of such a scoun- 
drel as he now was, would have fired his soul 
with indignation, Spurred by accusing conscience, 
he tramped on again, up and down before the 
prisoner’s door, and over and over again the heavy 
tramp seemed to measure off so remorselessly the 
brief remaining seconds of his enemy’s life, that a 
cold sweat broke out upon his forehead, and his 
hands grew clammy. It was still broad daylight 
outside ; but the corridor in which Jacques kept 
watch and ward was dark by this time. ie coal 
hear an occasional tramping far above him; and 
whenever a sound of footsteps came upon the 
stair, he hoped for his relief from a task which 
grew rapidly more and more unbearable. A sound 
of wooden shoes on the stair in the upper story ! 
He listened, hoping for its further descent, but 
fearing to hear it die away in one of the long 
corridors. The steps descended another flight ; and 
still he listened, and hoped, and feared, They 
began upon the third; and he breathed more 
freely. ‘Who goes there? The relief?’ 

‘Not yet, my friend, said a voice in answer. 
‘I am a good Republican; but I am not stone 
neither, and I have said to her again and again: 


“Tt rests with the Citizen Lamballe, and not with 
me.”—Speak for yourself, Citizeness. And with 
this enigmatic speech, the owner of the voice 
retired. 

‘Who’s there?’ cried Jacques, after a pause. 

‘Is that Monsieur Lamballe?’ asked a girl’s voice. 
‘Oh, good Monsieur Lamballe, have pity. Permit 
that I see him once more, It is not much that I 
ask, It is only to-day that we were betrothed ; 
and he is innocent, Monsieur Lamballe, he is 
innocent! And he has fought for the Republic, 
and is faithful to it. Have pity, and let me see 
him once more.’ 

The hoarse voice of Jacques Lamballe was 
hoarser than common as he threw open the door, 
and cried: ‘A visitor for the prisoner Camille 
Piquet.” Turning to make way for Marie, he 
caught sight of her agonised face as she passed 
him ; and then closing the door, began his walk of 
doom again, with every clank of the heavy wooden 
shoes another second stolen from the fast dwind- 
ling span of the prisoner's life. Up and down he 
went, his thougl.ts busy with terrors all the while. 
He could hear the voices of the prisoner and his 
visitor, He could hear the sound of weeping and 
the low murmur of Camille’s voice of comfort. 
The voices and his own tormenting thoughts 
accused him so that he could bear them no longer. 
He struck the door of the prison chamber roughly 
open with the butt of his carabine, and thrusting 
his head through the doorway, cried, with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground: ‘You have had time 
enough there. You must leave.’ 

‘Another minute, Citizen,” said Camille 

quietly. 
. ‘Be it so, responded Jacques; and leaving the 
door open, he set out upon his march again. 
Turning back at the end of the corridor, he could 
see the broad band of sunlight streaming across it 
through the open doorway, with the shadow of two 
embracing, kneeling figures in it; and though he 
clamped by as noisily as he could, the loudest 
clatter of his sabots could not cloak from his ears 
the sound of Camille’s voice of prayer. When he 
turned again, he could see by the shadow on the 
floor that the prisoner had arisen; and as he 
passed the doorway with averted eyes, a cry of 
most eloquent despair and farewell rose alike from 
Marie and from Camille; and the girl, rushing 
blindly out, would have fallen, but that Jacques 
involuntarily reached forth an arm, and, for a 
moment, supported her. Before that momentary 
support was withdrawn, the girl looked up, recog- 
nised him, and fell upon her knees. 

‘Oh, Monsieur auarnballe, she cried, fawn- 
ing upurim in a very agony of entreaty, ‘he has 
been bets tyed by ro, 1e enemy. He is innocent! 
He is innocent! J Ux 'she saints to witness he is 
innocent! Who could have put those wicked, 
wicked papers to be found there ?’ 

And all on a sudden, a vast unrecognisable tide 
surged up in the heart of the ruined drunkard, and 
he took pity on his enemy and her. ‘J did!’ ex- 
claimed Jacques. ‘Yes, Citizen! Yes, Marie, it was 
I!—Take thou this carabine, Camille Piquet, and 
rid the earth of a villain. Nay, I will save you 

et, though I die for it. I will save you yet.— 

iow away, poor child!’ he said hastily. ‘Drop 
thy veil, and hurry, It is dangerous to weep for 
a condemned enemy of the Republic. Go!’ 

But Marie made no sign of movement; and 
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Camille looked at him with folded arms and 
compressed lips, in silence. 

cL see the way,’ said Jacques hoarsely and 
rapidly. ‘When night falls, do thou and thy 
father fly for the Pont de Chevre in the Passe du 
Diable. Camille and I will follow. It is my 
business to post the sentry there, and I will see 
that he is absent,’ 

‘Is one life not enough for you, Jacques Lam- 
balle,’ asked Camille, speaking as if a statue 
spoke, ‘ but you must needs betray my poor child 
and her father to the axe ?’ 

Jacques took a step forward, out of the dusk, 
and into the broad sunlight, and confronted him. 
A few minutes ago, he could not have looked his 
late enemy in the eyes, but he did so now. ‘I 
vow to you,’ he said, ‘that I mean well by you 
and yours. Believe me,’ he cried, seizing Camille 
by the hand, ‘for her sake and your own, believe 
me.’ 

The emotion of all three in this strange scene 
was a product of the country and the time. 

‘I will trust you,’ said Camille. There was 
that in the man’s face and voice which made it 
impossible to doubt him. The bleared eyes shone 
once more with genuine feeling, the loose sensual 
lips were firm, the bloated features quivered. 

‘I will save you,’ said Jacques, ‘if I die. If 
we die together, forgive me.’ He knelt at Camille’s 
feet and kissed his hands, and his face was wet 
with tears, i 

‘I trust you,’ said the soldier ; ‘and I forgive 
you.—Go with him, Marie, and obey his direc- 
tions.’ 

But Marie was for a while unable to move, until 
by a great effort she collected herself and left the 

te 


‘At the Pont de Chevre in the Passe du Diable!’ 
were Camille’s parting words to her. 

‘Trust me, Piquet!’ cried Jacques, as he with- 
drew, ‘and everything shall yet be well.’ 

‘I have put Love as well as Life into your 
hands, said Camille ; and Jacques withdrew. He 
locked the prisoner’s door, and beating upon the 
stairs with his carabine, summoned the relief. A 
man came, grumbling that he was before his time; 
but Jacques silenced him gruflly, and took his way 
up-stairs and out at the front-door, returning to 
the upper room in a little while with a good 
store of brandy, which he pushed about among 
his comrades with such effect that before night- 
fall they were shouting and singing with huge 
hilarity, and altogether oblivious of the prisoner. 
By the time when night had grown dark, the good 
Republicans had drunk & the health w1 the good 
Republic often enough to drown all rey” avrance 
of her, and by ten o’clock ‘all three were fast 
asleep. 

It was too risky an enterprise to be attempted, 
or Jacques was willing enough to have with- 
drawn the solitary sentry who paced before the 
prisoner’s door; but he had a plan in mind 
which made this unnecessary. Not a hundred 
yards away from the front of the house was the 
village well, and Jacques hastening thither through 
the dense darkness, severed the bucket from the 
rope with one swift cut of the knife at his girdle, 
and gathering up the rope upon his arm, severed 
it again at the drum of the windlass, and crept 
cautiously back. The sky was a black blank, and 
not a light shone in the village street. He had 


put off his wooden shoes before starting; and 
reaching the door, and remembering the enterprise 
he had in view, he slipped his feet into them 
again, and stole quictly up-stairs, His companions 
of the guard still slept ; and Jacques, setting the 
candle on the window-ledge overlooking the sheer 
descent and the babbling river, measured the 
stolen rope across his own broad chest from finger- 
tip to finger-tip. He made but ten lengths of it; 
and counting six feet at a length, there were still 
forty feet to be covered before the river was 
reached, The stream in itself was not to be 
dreaded, for it ran no more than three or four 
feet deep; but the thought of the vast chasm 
between the end of the rope and the surface of 
the river, made him pause, Suddenly he resolved. 
He tied one end of the rope firmly to a stout 
iron bar which ran across the window-frame, and 
cast the coil through the window. There was 
a light in the prisoner’s room by his own order, 
and he saw his line snake swiftly pass the gleam- 
ing window-panes. 

*So far good,’ he murmured to himself. To a 
man of strong muscle and resolute nerve, the 
descent to the criminal’s window was an enter- 
prise by no means desperate; but how to get 
beyond? How to utilise the rope again? How 
at once to make the fastening secure for the 
descent, and to release the rope when the descent 
was made? Jacques had his plan. He seized the 
candlestick, and set it squarely and firmly on the 
window-ledge beneath the knot, The flame just 
kissed it. ‘I shall have time,’ he muttered, ‘if 


-he, opens the window quickly; and I will die 


tA or with him.” He crawled through the 
indow, seized the rope firmly in both hands, and 
began his descent, 

He planted his saboted feet firmly against the 
gray ona and hand under hand went 
downwards. He dared not look below; and crash 
on a sudden went his foot through a window pane, 
with a noise and a nervous shock that had well- 
nigh cost him his hold. Happily for him, the 
chamber was untenanted, and on he went down- 
wards and downwards, swinging loose after that 
experience, and grazing his face and knuckles 
wofully as he went. By and by, he had to use his 
feet again ; for against one of the quaint projec- 
tions of the buildings the rope hung taut—with 
his weight upon it—and when he had passed this 
point, he saw with sudden terror that he swung 
four feet clear from the face of the wall. And 
now the gleam of Camille’s chamber window was 
in his eyes, and he strove to touch the glass with 
his foot to awake the prisoner’s attention, But 
he was too far away. He thought with a swift 
shudder of the light above eating away at the one 
slender chance of life he held. He strove again to 
touch the window, and again he failed. But he 
noticed now, with a revulsion of hope, that the 
effort had given an oscillating motion to the cord, 
He repeated it, and exaggerated it, until his foot 
struck the frame of the window heavily. Next 
time, striving to get an additional impetus from 
the frame itself, he burst the window open with a 
crash. The prisoner ran forward and caught sight 
of the swinging figure in the half-darkness beyond. 
‘Seize me!’ gasped Jacques in a hoarse whisper ; 
and when he next swung near, Camille clutched 
and dragged him into the room, but only just in 
time ; for, with a trail of fire, the upper end of 
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the rope fell through the darkness of the night at 
that moment, and dropped with a hiss into the 
river. But Jacques still held the saving cord in 
his half-numbed hands, and began rapidly to fix 
it to the window stanchion. ‘Down!’ he whis- 
pered. ‘Down for your life!’ 

~~ € What was that ?’ returned Camille in the same 
low tones. ‘That trail of fire ?’ 

‘TI placed a candle beneath the knot above,’ said 
Jacques, ‘trusting to reach you before it had 
burned through. The rope was too short to be of 
use otherwise. Go down!’ 

Camille seized the rope and dropped into the 
darkness, and Jacques followed ; oe in almost as 
little time as it takes to write it, they stood safe on 
the far side of the river—wet and breathless, 

‘You know the country ?’ whispered Jacques. 

‘I could traverse every foot if I were blind,’ 
whispered Camille. 

‘This way, then, said the other; and the two set 
out together. Jacques had lost his sabots in the 
stream; but the loss was a gain to him, for he 
went silently now, and Camille’s quiet step was 
like a cat’s for stealthiness. Without a word, they 
traversed the black night for two leagues, breasting 
the hill road which led across the near border into 
peaceful Switzerland, Jacques had been true 
to his promise, and had held back the frontier 
sentry for the night ; but as they neared the Pont 
de Chevre, a voice rang out with ‘Qui va li?’ 
and neither of the fugitives answering, a shot 
followed. 

‘Run!’ moaned Jacques. ‘I am hit!’ 

‘Not I, said Camille, ‘without the man that 
saved me,’ 

He caught up Jacques’ burly figure, and stag- 
gered on. 

‘Run!’ moaned Jacques again. ‘If I saved you, 
I betrayed you. Run! you are within five hun- 
dred yards of safety. The sentry dare not fire 
across the bridge.’ Another shot was fired, It 
whistled so close beside Camille’s head, that 
his right ear tingled; but he held on to his 
burden still, and tore along the narrow and diffi- 
cult way, as though he bore in his arms not a 
dying enemy, but every hope of life and love the 
world could give him. The bridge was passed, 
and the shelter of the rocks beyond it gained, 
when a voice cried ‘Camille!’ and M, Thurot, 
followed by his daughter, stepped into the road. 
At that instant, the first = of moonlight the 
night had known irradiated the scene. 

‘Lay me down,’ panted Jacques. Camille 
obeyed him gently. ‘1 said I would save you if I 
died for it, I have saved you, and I die for it.— 
Do you know,’ he questioned the old man, zr 
I bade your daughter fly, and bring you wit 
her ?’ 

*To join Camille,’ said the old man, bending 
over him. 

‘Not so,’ said Jacques, ‘I had denounced you 

both for arrest to-morrow. Tell me you forgive 
me?’ 
_ Thev knelt about him, and they spoke the 
words e waited for, and spoke them from the 
heart. And even in hearing them he breathed his 
last. 


any a year afterwards, when France was 
erous and content, a gray-haired General of 


M 
pros 
cavalry, by name Camille Piquet, made a journey 


to that bre ; and on the spot where Jacques had 
breathed his last, he set up a plain marble cross, 
with this inscription only—‘July 24, 1793. He 
sinned and he amended.’ be 


THE RECENT SHETLAND DISASTER. 
BY A SHETLAND LADY. 


Cat and bright broke the morning of the 20th 
July last, cheering the heart of many a Shetland 
fisherman, and bringing the promise of favour- 
able fishing weather. Hitherto, the deep-sea 
fishing, or Haaf as it is called, had proved a 
failure, owing to the continued unsettled stormy 
season, An adverse summer had succeeded a 
winter of almost unprecedented severity, during 
which intense frost and deep snow had reigned 
supreme from the beginning of October till April. 
There is little wonder, therefore, that this fine 
calm morning lured many to try once more if the 
deep sea would yield up its harvest. Necessity 
drove them on. In many cases, the live-stock 
had been greatly reduced by the severe protracted 
winter; even the hardy native horses had suc- 
cumbed; and if bad fishing weather continued, 
starvation both for man and beast would stare 
them in the face. 

Our household happened to rise very early on 
that particular morning, as my husband was going 
south ; and as no steamer called that day at our 
island (Unst), he had to leave by a small boat, 
in order to catch the steamer, due about one P.M. 
at Burravoe, in the neighbouring island of Yell. 
‘There goes Nickie Johnson again, poor fellow, 
to try the fishing,’ remarked my husband, as 
we both looked out together upon the lovely 
scene, The bright blue ocean was certainly tempt- 
ing, agit lay sparkling in the early sunshine. 
Nothing either in the atmosphere or in the gentle 
ripple on the water warned the poor fishermen 
that, though wind and water were resting, this 
was but the calm before the storm. 

There was not a boat’s crew in all the many 
islands but went forth that morning with hope 
once more dawning in their hearts. In cases 
where a fisherman happened to be ill, the crew 
was hastily made up by a willing substitute who 
offered to go in place of the ailing man, and 
every one felt that such a morning should not be 
lost ; so all the able-bodied men from many a 
hamlet round hopefully embarked, leaving the 
women to indulge in more cheerful thoughts and 
words than had been possible for many a day. 
There was no foreboding of evil, to mar the 

leasures of sm ger ; the weather was settled- 
looking. Shetland had no warning of the pre- 
dicted storm, having been cut off for six months 
from all telegraphic communication with the 
south. 

My husband left for the south; while those at 
home took advantage of the favourable weather 
to visit a neighbouring isle with some friends, 
Returning homewards in the afternoon, the woe 
was as smooth as a mirror; and there was not a 
sound to disturb this ominous calm save the 
gentle plash of our oars, which served as an 
accompaniment to our voices, as they rose and 
fell in the well-known old song, Weel may the 
Boatie row. Very heartily did each one sing the 
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line, ‘ Better luck attend the boat, for truly this 
was the first day that seemed to give promise of 
Inck to the Shetland craft. There’s nae Luck 
« out the House was also sung with great anima- 
tion ; for we had all felt the parting with our 
especial head of the house, on this our day of 

leasure. No anxiety accompanied this feeling ; 

is temporary absence was just what is termed in 
Shetland ' ‘a great miss’ But, alas! how many 
happy wives in our islands, who that day were 
singing, or feeling in their hearts the words of 
this song, were doomed never again to welcome 
home their beloved ‘guidman,’ For some, it was 
destined there should be wailing instead of wel- 
coming—the drapery of woe in place of the festive 

ments. 

Just as the last hour of the 20th July was 
passing away, the storm broke with sudden vehe- 
mence, and the poor fishermen, exposed to the 
fury of the elements, were suddenly engaged in a 
battle for life. Alas, for the poor women, rudely 
waked from sleep, to find that the howling wind 
was no dream, but a dread reality! When 7 
light broke upon the 21st, groups of women could 
be seen along the shores, anxiously straining their 
eyes for the first glimpse of the returning boats. 
As first, one, and then another hove in sight and 
came in, the excitement was intense. As they 
listened to the recital of each fisherman’s ex- 
periences of what had proved to be the most 
frightful night that had ever been encountered 
by the present generation of fishermen, the hearts 
of those whose loved ones had returned to 
tell their thrilling tale, swelled within them with 
overflowing gratitude for their preservation. All 
the anguish of hope deferred agitated the bosoms 
of those whose friends were yet battling with 
the waves, or—and this little word or, when 
it crossed their minds, turned the anguish into 
despair. Many a sad, weary mile was Wlat day 
trodden over the isle by feet that seldom left 
the fireside. Excitement gave strength to the 
aged and infirm; and a spirit of restlessness 
impelled those whose dear ones were still amiss- 
ing, to wander from point to point, where tidings 
were most likely to be heard, 

By four o'clock, all the boats in Unst had 
returned but two, and whispers began to be heard 
of wreckage which had been recognised by some 
as belonging to one of the missing boats, . Before 
nightfall, the agony of suspense was ended for 
some ; the relatives of one boat’s crew had the joy 
of hearing that their loved ones were safe on an 
adjoining island; while, beyond doubt, all the 
brave hearts that had manned the other boat had 
. Over one hamlet, the rays of joy and 

appiness mingled with the beams of the setting 
sun ; while in the other, the hope of happiness was 
extinguished with the sunset, and the long sad 
night of grief and desolation set in. 

Thus ended that sad 2lst of July. But I feel 
that it is as impossible for me to describe what 
my own feelings were on that dreadful day, as it 
must be for any one but a dweller in these islands 
to understand the strange thrill of excitement, 
alternating between joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair, that seemed to pervade the very atmo- 
sphere. Yet what was the loss which our island 
sustained, compared with the neighbouring one of 
Yell? In that island, there was lamentation and 
woe ; six boats were lost, leaving thirty-six desti- 


tute families. It was terrible, indeed, to hear the 
account of that awful night from the survivors ; 
and the wonder is that the loss was not greater, 
considering the frail nature of the Shetland open 
boat. The much safer decked boats these poor 
fishermen cannot yet afford to use. A number 
of the wealthier class now employ large double 
decked Scotch-mainland boats; and it is worth 

of note that of these, not one was lost that night. 

There is not a Shetlander but feels most deeply 
the heartfelt sympathy and noble generosity 
which all classes in the south have shown towards 
the poor bereaved families in these islands; and 
while I write, a fund has been raised, which has 
turned out to be amply sufficient not only to 
secure from want those left destitute by the 

resent disaster, but also for future emergencies, 
But in common with many others, I could have 
wished that, instead of a fund being raised for 
relieving the wants of those whom the sea has 
made widows and orphans, something could have 
been done to prevent so many widows and orphans 
being made. I think I — safely say that, thanks 
to the response which the appeal for aid has 
received, not one of the bereaved will suffer from 
want, which otherwise would have overtaken 
them. But what human sympathy or charity can 
heal the broken-hearted widow? She may receive 
money with gratitude, for without money her hel 
less children would die of starvation ; but her life 
must henceforth be overshadowed with sadness. 
Could not some part of the money collected be 
funded, to assist the poor fishermen to get larger 
and safer boats? These boats, now used by the 
wealthier merchants, cost four hundred pounds, @ 
sum far beyond the reach of the common Shet- 
lander. But some system could surely be intro- 
duced by which safe boats might be provided for 
those willing to pay an annual sum for their use. 
Why should not fishing-boats be open to inspec- 
tion as well as larger vessels, which have now all 
to bear the charmed mark ‘ Plimsoll?’ Surely the 
lives of the one boat’s crew are as valuable to their 
friends as those of the other. 

I merely offer these suggestions from the point 
of view of a Shetland wife. While doing so, E 
truly sympathise with those who so lately were 
happy wives also; and feel most keenly at the 
same time how much more the preservation of 
my husband’s life is to me, than any assistance 
which could have been given, had he also perished 
in the storm. I would close this brief narrative 
by expressing the hope that those kind friends in 
the south who have shown their sympathy, not in 
words only, but in deeds, may be able to.suggest 
some plan by which safer boats may be brought 
within the reach of my poor countrymen, 


[Since the above was written, the fishing popu- 
lation of Scotland—and indeed elsewhere in the 
British Isles—have again had to suffer from the 
terrible devastation of wind and waves, On 
Friday, the 14th of October, a terrific storm of 
wind broke over Scotland, falling with fearful 
effect on that portion of the east coast between 
the mouths of the Forth and the Tweed. In a 
few hours the work of destruction was done, many 
boats yay 3 overwhelmed and sunk or dashed to 
— on the rocky coast. In all, about one hun- 

red and ninety-five lives have been lost, leaving 
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behind to mourn for them about one hundred 
widows, and nearly three hundred orphan children. 
The sympathy of the country has been strongly 
awakened for the fishermen by the sad catastrophe, 
and all that money is able to do to make up for 
the great loss which so many poor families have 
sustained, is being done with no unsparing or 
ungrudging hand. 

Still, the problem for the future is, can nothing 
be done to render deep-sea fishing less liable to 
such terrible and disastrous visitations? For 
instance, in all the correspondence which has 
taken place in the daily press on the subject, 
we have observed no reference to what has often 
been urged in these pages—namely, the use of 
oil at sea in allaying the broken water during a 
storm, We cannot help thinking that had the 
boats caught in the recent storm carried each of 
them a bag or two of oil, which could have been 
floated alongside, punctured so as to allow the oil 
gradually to escape, some of the boats that were 
swamped in the surf might have weathered the 
storm in safety; for it has been proved that 
waves, by the timely spreading of oil—or even 
the liver of the larger fish, such as cod, if such be 
in the boat—are kept from breaking, and the 
boats would thus, probably, have been enabled 
to ride out the storm. People are, in general, 
singularly averse to accepting innovations on old 
customs and habits; but when the innovation, 
as in this case, is so cheap and simple, and 
can in no circumstances do any harm, while 
it may be the means of saving many valuable 
lives, it is surely to be regretted that some prac- 
tical steps are not taken by those connected with 
the fisheries to insist that every fishing-boat 
shall carry a supply of oil in case of emergency, 
and thus have the matter fairly and fully put to 
the test.—Ep.] 


MY LAST DETECTIVE CASE 
CHAPTER IV. 


THIS oe from yd wife staggered me more 
than all I had heard before ; but of course I got 


up and went to the parlour at once, she following | 


me; and there, to my astonishment, I found Big 
Ned Hoker, one of our constables, and reputed to 
be the strongest man in the division. He was 
in » clothes; but of course I knew him 
well. 

‘Why, how did you come here?’ was my very 
natural inquiry. 

‘Mrs Nickham called for me in a cab, sergeant,’ 
replied Hoker ; ‘told me you would want me to 
assist in a capture,’ 

‘Yes, said Mrs Nickham ; ‘that’s just how it 
is, Dick. You have surely enough evidence now. 
Hellip is in the house—the watch can be seized 
in Stobble Street. To-morrow he may be a hun- 
dred miles away—so may the watch. Hellip may 
have had his suspicions of you, as you have had 
them of him.’ 

Yes ; she was right. She always is; her equal 
for clearness and decision I never did see. 

It was as well she brought Big Ned with her; 
for although I may say without any boasting that 
I was not afraid of Hellip or any one else, yet I 
knew I was not the man I had been, while Hellip 
was likely to prove a desperate and dangerous 


customer. A few hurried questions told me that 
Hoker had come fully provided for a service of 
danger. He had with him not only his staff 
and bracelets—by which I mean handcuffs—but a 
revolver, and I always kept similar auxiliaries 
in the house ; so I resolved to lose no time, but 
to make the capture at once, As I was saying 
this, a cab dashed up to my door at a great rate, 
and a thundering knock followed. My wife 
hastened to the door before the servant could 
come, and admitted a stranger, who, saying hur- 
riedly, ‘ Mr Hellip,’ dashed past her, and ran up- 
stairs, This I saw through the partly opened 
door of the room in which we were; but _e 
a great deal more surprised to see Mrs Nickham 
pe, after him stealthily, and nearly as quickly 
as he had gone up. I stared at Ned; he was not 
a very ready person at any time, so he could do 
no better than stare at me in return. 

There was a momentary bustle above; but 
before we had time to speculate upon it, Mrs 
Nickham ran lightly down the stairs—I had not 
known her run so quickly or lightly for years— 
and quite rushed into the parlour, ‘ Nickham!? 
she exclaimed, in a whisper; ‘it is Jacobs !— 
the pawnbroker. I knew him, and followed him 
up-stairs, I heard him say: “ Hellip! I am afraid 
we are in an awful mess. One of my safest cus- 
tomers tells me he saw the wife of Nickham the 
detective leave our shop, just after your wife left. 
What could she have wanted there ?”—“ Nick- 
ham!” says Hellip; “why, he is my landlord! 
He lives here—he is in the house now.”—“ Then 
I am blessed if he is not trapping you,” said 
Jacobs ; “and you Lad better clear out of this.”’— 
My wife did not stay to hear any more, but 
hurried down ; and by a bustle which was soon 
heard up-stairs, it seemed probable that Hellip 
was aboyp to take his friend’s advice. 

Directfy afterwards, I heard his door open; 
there was no time to be lost ; so, stepping into the 
hall, I was just in time to see Hellip coming 
down, followed by a man, whom I knew at once 
as the pawnbroker, he being, indeed, an old 
acquaintance. Jacobs started and shrank back, 
as, by the light of the hall-gas, he saw me come 
out to meet them; but Hellip pushed resolutely 


on. 

‘Mr Hellip,” I said, ‘I cannot allow you to 
leave the house. I must ask you to see the 
inspector with me, to give some explanations, 
which I hope will satisfy him, 

‘Get out of my way,’ he cried, ‘or I’ll lay you 
senseless on your own floor.” As he spoke, he 
drew his hand from his coat-pocket, and I saw 
that he held a life-preserver. 

‘Don’t let us have any violence, Hellip,’ said 
the pawnbroker, who was trembling with fear ; 
‘there is no occasion,’ 

‘Shut up, you fool !’ exclaimed Hellip savagely. 
‘You are a dead man, Nickham, if you try to stop 
me, or to follow me an inch.’ He raised his life- 
preserver as he spoke, I had my hand upon my 

istol ; but there was no occasion to draw it, for, 
seer passed by the folding-doors from the front 
parlour to the back, Big Ned at this moment 
stepped from the latter room into the passage, 
and reaching Hellip in a single stride, flung his 
arms around him with a grip which held him as 
helpless as a child. I followed this up by clicking 
the handcuffs on him before he could recover from 
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his astonishment sufficiently to make a struggle, 
or to disengage his arms, which Hoker held 
pinioned as if in the grasp of a boa-constrictor. 

‘Oh, my eye!’ I heard Jacobs groan, as he saw 
this done ; ‘it’s all up! There’s Big Ned Hoker 
has got him, and Sergeant Nickham knows—— 
Oh, Mrs Hellip’—to my lodger’s wife, who had now 
come anxiously forward—‘ Oh, Mrs Hellip, why 
did you not tell me you lodged in Sergeant Nick- 
ham’s house !’ 

It was too late to ask such questions now, Mrs 
Hellip burst into a flood of tears. 

Hellip himself did not speak a syllable, al- 
though, by the motion of his lips, I could 
tell io itterly he was anathematising us, I 
have often seen such symptoms. His disagree- 
able fixed smile was completely gone, and he 
wore instead a more savage expression than I 
ever remember to have seen in all my experi- 
ence, on the worst of faces. I knew his mood 
was dangerous, so I told Big Ned to stand by 
him, giving him a hint as to what was in the 
man’s mind, while I attended to Jacobs and Mrs 
Hellip. 

There was not much trouble with these, except 
for the pawnbroker, who was disposed to resist 
being handcuffed. I got them on, however; 
and by that time our girl had opened the 
door and told the cabman he was wanted. 
Luckily, the cab was a four-wheeler. Only think 
of Jacobs having provided it so opportunely! 
I would not attempt to start, however, until 
the officer on the beat had come up. We 
sent the girl off to find him and get another 
cab, for I had no faith in Hellip’s keeping quiet ; 
he was too quiet indeed, to please me. When he 
saw what my intention was, and saw the extra 
officer come in, he spoke ; it was only one sentence 
that he said, and it was addressed to meg I need 
not repeat it; it was too awful to go inf print; 
but in all my life I had never seemed to hear the 
language of bitter hate and balked revenge till 
then. 

Big Ned, with the second officer and the two 
men went into the first cab; I followed in the 
other with Mrs Hellip ; and I am happy to say we 
lodged them all in safety at the station-house ; 
though not without some difficulty with Hellip, 
who, handcuffed as he was, might have done some 
mischief, had Big Ned been alone. 

There is not very much more to be said about 
Hellip. The possession of the watch would no 
doubt have been sufficient to convict him; but we 
easily got hold of the man who had recommended 
Jacobs as a safe buyer—he who wrote the note 
of which Mrs Nickham made such good use. This 
man—Hocking—had, it turned out, been security 
for the money borrowed of Daryett; so he did not 
stand in a very safe position, as he soon saw, and 
consequently was anxious to tell all he could 
against Hellip, to save himself. He declared that 
Hellip had deceived him about the bill, which he 
said had been duly taken up, and in proof showed 
it to Hocking. However this really might have 
been, Hocking’s evidence was accepted, and then 
there was no chance for Hellip. 

Of course the reader knows that Daryett’s house 
was robbed, and himself murdered, to get this bill, 
which Hellip was totally unable to meet. Then 
the latter’s sudden interest in my movements was 
of course to enable him to know if I was likely 


to get on the right track. So was his rheumatism 
a sham, and his rides in cabs all a blind; he was 
watching me hour after hour, and that is how 
he found I was consulting the spiritualists, Being 
extremely superstitious, as many criminals are, he 
took the alarm, and determined to see for himself 
what power these people had. The reader knows 
the result, and that he would have been wiser had 
he left well alone. He was tried at the next 
assizes, and paid the penalty of his crimes with his 
life, I never experienced less pity for any man 
who had been through my hands, as, although he 
had lived in my house, I had never felt the 
slightest friendship for Hellip, and indeed never 
cared to talk to him. 

I did not forget Charley the ‘clairvoyant, who 
had fairly earned a share of the reward; but 
although I satisfied him, I did not fare so badly. 
Mrs Nickham was presented with a very hand- 
some testimonial for her conduct in the matter 
of Jacobs, by several influential firms who had 
long been trying to catch the crafty old rascal. 
He got seven years; I don’t suppose he lived 
through it. 

My story may be said to have ended with the 
apprehension of Hellip; but I was destined to 
hear a little more about the case, in a most 
uncommon manner, more than a twelvemonth 
after. The incident interested me so much, that 
I think the reader will be pleased to hear it. I 
had left the police altogether; for, as I have 
hinted, I expected to receive my pension at the 
end of the year. I did get it; and was presented 
with a silver cup by the division, together with a 
complimentary address on vellum, which is framed 
and hung up in my front parlour. 

I had left the service about six months, when, 
one afternoon, a cab drove up to my house; and I 
saw a gentleman get slowly out and come to the 
door. He asked for me, and when shown in, 
began by saying: ‘I believe I am speaking to 
Mr Nickham, the celebrated detectiye, who was 
engaged in the Upper Broughton Str€et case ?’ 

‘I am—or was Sergeant Nickham,’ I said; ‘but 
T have left the police now, and must refer you to 
the authorities for any information’—— 

‘Not for my particular information,’ he went on, 
interrupting me without any ceremony, though I 
observed that he spoke with some difficulty, as if 
he had blown himself. ‘I want to ask about Mr 
and Mrs Brake, who were at first suspected of the 
murder. What kind of people are — ? 

I was able to give a very favourable report of 
the young couple, and added, that I considered 
Mrs Brake had been hardly used. 

‘So do I, said my visitor, speaking slowly. 
‘Your account pleases me very much ; and I shall 
go and live with them. My name is Daryett; I 
have just returned from Australia, I am heir to 
the miserable old creature who was killed in 
Broughton Street.’ 

rom what the old gentleman had so far said, I 
could see some good for Mr and Mrs Brake 
directly ; but I was not prepared for what fol- 
lowed. 

‘The money is no good to me, sergeant,’ he 
continued. ‘I have enough of my own, having 
been of late a lucky man; but anyhow, I don’t 
care for wealth or success now. My wife and onl 
child died just as my luck turned; and a chill, 
which I caught last year, has settled on my lungs, 
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so that I know I cannot live long. I have no 
friends there that I care for; so 1 took a fancy 
that I would come over.to the old country, and 
end my days with some one akin to me 
thought, from all I had heard of you, that you 
were a respectable man, and am glad to find you 
speak so well of these people.’ 

And actually this man, who proved to be what 
he announced himself—old Daryett’s heir, from 
Australia—went to Mr Brake, made himself 
known, insisted on living with the young 
couple, took a larger house, so that they should 
not be inconvenienced, and settled down with 
them. 

Little Mrs Brake called upon me ‘several times 
to say how they were getting on; at her second 
visit, she was accompanied by a servant, smart 
and little like herself, carrying a baby. (We 
never had any children ; but I was always amused 
to see how proud mothers, especially little 
mothers, like Mrs Brake, are of their babies; as 
if no other babies had ever been heard of before.) 
She always thanked me for my kindness in 
speaking well of them to Mr Daryett, and attrib- 
uted a great deal more credit to me over the 
affair, than I ever deserved. She told me also 
that the poor fellow’s foreboding was too true, as 
he was gradually sinking. 

At last, she came dressed in black, The Austra- 
lian was dead. He had left them nearly the 
whole of his own wealth, in addition to his 
inheritance from old Daryett; so that, after all, 
the young couple were a great deal better off 
than if the miserable old fellow had done all 
they expected. To my surprise, the Australian 
had left me nineteen guineas, a sum which did 
not pay legacy duty ; and, in consideration of my 
report to him, for which I had already been 
sufficiently thanked, Mrs Brake presented my 
wife with a silver teapot, milk-jug, sugar-basin, 
and tongs ; which fons not have been Dought— 
for I asked a friend in the trade—under five-and- 
forty pounds. It was very handsome of the young 

ople, who soon after moved away, and went to 
ive a long way off in the country. Although I 
never saw them again, I heard once or twice of 
them, but not of late years; however, I heard 
they were living in very good style, on their own 
property. 

So I reckon that, taking all things into con- 
sideration, there was a satisfactory finish to My 
Last Detective Case. 
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THE late disastrous gale, which wrought such 
havoc on both sea and land, particularly among 
the fleets of fishing-boats on the east coast of 
Great Britain, has been the means of calling forth 
many suggestions as to the precautions to be taken 
for averting these calamities, Telegraphy should 
be improved, a larger @lass of fishing-boats ought 
to be employed, and so forth. But what signifies 
these and other recommendations, if fishermen will 
not pay scrupulous attention to storm-warnings, 
but rush off to sea in defiance of indications 
that foretell speedily coming disaster—nay, who 
even neglect to carry with them a bladderful of 


oil to allay the devouring surf? As regards tele- 
graphy, those whose lives are spent ashore, and to 
whom a storm means inconvenience rather than 
risk, are loud in their demands that our electric 
wires should be carried underground instead of 
overhead. Germany, at the cost of half a million 
of money, has just completed this necessary 
reform in the telegraphic system; and Great 
Britain, it is thought, should not lag behind in 
such a useful work, 

It is the opinion of electricians that the buried 
wires, although more costly at the outset, would 
prove to be an economy in the end. Our wealthy 
railway Companies might surely lead the way in 
this reform. When we consider that our boasted 
block system is dependent upon the perfection of 
the electrical apparatus, and that many lives may 
be lost through the break-down of wires and posts, 
to say nothing of the obstruction caused by their 
wreckage across the rails, we may justly maintain 
that the change ought to be adopted. 

The first electrical tramway in the United King- 
dom has been commenced at Portrush in Ireland, 
by the ceremony of turning the first sod. The 
tramway will be under the direct auspices of Dr 
W. C, Siemens, who is not only a director of the 
Company, but a large shareholder. The chair- 
man, Dr Traill, calculates the cost of haulage by 
horses at about elevenpence per mile, by steam- 
power about sevenpence, but by electricity he 
considers that the working expenses need not 
reach one penny per mile. In anticipating this 
enormous reduction in the cost of working, he 
takes into consideration the circumstance that 
each car will carry its own locomotive power, 
saving thereby the cost of fuel and of stokers and 
drivers, and what is more important, the absence 
of heavy engines to wear away, by their friction, 
the permanent way. 

Major Lauer of the Austrian Engineers has been 
experimenting upon a new method of blasting 
rocks without following the usual plan of drilling 
them with holes for the reception of the car- 
tridges. The cartridge used is a cylinder charged 
with dynamite, which is simply placed against 
the rock to be shattered. Its explosion is brought 
about by electrical agency, ai the system is said 
to work well and economicaliy. The rock is split 
into such small fragments, that the debris is easily 
removable, and the expense of drilling is alto- 
gether saved. 

Tidings of a new explosive also reach us from 
Austria, The invention of an English engineer, 
the new compound is intended to replace gun- 
powder in the use of small-arms. The initial 
velocity is said to be much greater than with gun- 
powder ; it does not foul or heat the barrel of 
the weapon, and the smoke of the discharge is 
almost nil. 

Some novel experiments have lately been carried 
out at Woolwich Arsenal, with a view to test the 
effect of limiting the recoil of heavy ordnance, 
The gun chosen for the test was one of the new 
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six-inch breechloaders, which, for safety’s sake, 
was mounted inside the bursting cell built for the 
destruction of the Thunderer gun. Behind the 
gun were fixed hydraulic buffers, which, by suit- 
able attachments, limited the recoil of the weapon 
to any desired extent. Altogether, six rounds 
were fired ; the recoil allowed varying from six 
inches in the first discharge to nothing at all in 
the last. The gun seemed to suffer in no way 
from this unwonted treatment ; but the velocity of 
the projectile showed a slight increase. These 
curious experiments will shatter many old theories 
respecting the recoil of heavy guns, and will pro- 
bably lead to many important modifications in 
structures designed for defence. 

The Scientific American publishes two photo- 
graphs, which, if not particularly pleasant to look 
upon, form a good illustration of the marvellous 
rapidity of the gelatine process. One of these 
pictures represents a mule, belonging to an engi- 
neering school at New York, which it had become 
necessary to destroy. The opportunity of killing 
it was taken advantage of for the benefit of the 
students. The poor animal is seen standing with 
a dynamite cartridge fixed on its forehead, in con- 
nection with a battery and a photographic camera, 
so arranged, that at the instant of explosion, the 
photographic plate can record the occurrence. The 
other picture depicts the moment of execution, 
The mule is headless, but has not yet had time to 
fall. 

The recent outbreak of cholera among the pil- 
grims at Mecca will not surprise those who have 
had the good fortune to read a book lately pub- 
lished, Stz Months at Mecca, written by Mr T. F. 
Keane. The author is one of two or three 
Christians who have risked their lives in per- 
forming, for the sake of curiosity and adventure, 
this celebrated pilgrimage. The description which 
he gives of the filthy habits of these devotees— 
among whom the principle of vitality, as exhibited 
even in the most objectionable of insect pests, is 
considered sacred—is almost beyond belief. He 
also speaks of the nauseous flavour of the water 
from the renowned well Zem Zem—which tradi- 
tion asserts is Hagar’s well in the wilderness—— 
of which every true believer is bound to drink 
copiously. A sample of this water has lately been 
received in England, and subjected to analysis ; 
and was found to be a most horrible compound, 
rich in sewage. There need be no wonder, then, 
that cholera is found under such conditions ; the 
only wonder is that Mecca is ever free from its 
ravages. 

In a letter to the Times, ‘A Brazilian’ cor- 
roborates the remarkable results obtained by M. 
de Lacerda in his endeavours to find a specific for 
the bites of poisonous snakes, which cannot but be 
regarded as of immense interest to the world at 
large, and especially to India, where the lives of 
so many thousands of human beings are annually 
sacrificed to the bites of poisonous reptiles. The 
remedy consists in injecting into the wound a 
one per cent. solution of permanganate of potash— 
a preparation which is better known under the 
name of Condy’s Fluid. In carrying out these 
experiments upon dogs, the subjects were first 
inoculated with the poison, and afterwards with 
the antidote. In only two out of thirty cases did 
the remedy fail to act, and in these the fatal 


result was traced to the poor condition of the 
victims, When the remedy was applied immedi- 
ately after the poison, the dogs showed no symp- 
toms of injury — a very transient agitation. 
In other cases, where the poison was allowed to 
get some hold of the system before the antidote 
was administered, the symptoms rapidly subsided ; 
but there was some prostration manifested for 
about half an hour afterwards. As a proof that 
the poison used was in an active condition, other 
animals, not treated with the antidote, quickly 
succumbed to its influence. The Rio journals 
have since published an account of three cases in 
which human beings, bitten by poisonous snakes, 
were thus cured, 

In an outbreak of fire, more can be done towards 
its extinction in the first few minutes than at any 
subsequent period. It is, therefore, a matter of 
considerable importance to have at hand the 
means of coping with the infant before he becomes 
a giant, and one or two contrivances which may be 
styled domestic fire-engines, have been invented 
to meet this want. One of these, Dick’s Chemical 
Fire-engine, has lately been the subject of some 
experiments on a vacant piece of ground near the 
Thames Embankment. A large pool of tar and 
petroleum was extinguished by it in sixteen 
seconds after ignition, A naphtha-sprinkled stack 
of boards and shavings was put out by two 
engines in twenty-six seconds, including the time 
occupied in preparing the machines for action. 
The principle of the contrivance, which is of the 
well-known ‘Extincteur’ pattern, is based on the 
suffocating power of carbonic acid. A vessel filled 
with an alkaline liquid, is charged, on the alarm 
of fire, with carbonic acid by the breaking of a 
contained bottle of vitriol. This is done by the 
forcible depression of a rod on the outside of the 
case. A tap is turned, and the liquid—a deadly 
foe to every kind of combustion—is projected 
with great force in any required direction. The 
experiments referred to were conducted by Mr 
J. Sinclair of Leadenhall Street, London. 

The late appalling catastrophe at the theatre at 
Nice, when so many persons were burned to death, 
has once more called attention to the very in- 
adequate provision which is generally made against 
such occurrences in places of public resort. The 
Berlin police authorities have lately issued some 
stringent rules to which the theatres in their juris- 
diction must conform. From these regulations we 
select the most important: Each theatre must be 
in telegraphic communication with the nearest 
fire-brigade station. The separate gas systems of 
the stage and the body of the theatre must each 
be capable of control from the outside of the 
building. Solid fire-proof walls must encircle the 
stage, and the proscenium opening must have a 
metallic curtain only to be raised during rehearsal 
and performance. All doors and other openings 
between stage and different rooms must be fire- 
proof, and open outwards only. 

One very necessary precaution is not mentioned. 
We mean periodic attention to the state of the 
hose and fittings provided in all large buildings 
in case of fire, In many such places, we are 
accustomed to see brightly burnished brass taps 
and hydrants—with rolls of hose neatly hung up 
beside them—upon which the most fastidious 
could not find a spot of dirt. But how would this 
dried up leathern hose behave when suddenly 
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uncoiled and subjected to the pressure of a head 
of water? In all probability, it would burst at 
the moment when it could do most good. More 
than one large fire has lately defied the efforts of 
its first discoverers, by the sudden bursting of the 
long neglected piping. Fire-drill—in which all 
employés should have a defined place—ought to 
be the rule in every large establishment, if only 
for the purpose of using the hose and keeping it 
in order. 

The use of the electric light in theatres will, it 
is hoped, do away with the exceptional risks to 
which such buildings are liable, The introduction 
of the new light is likely to cause a great revolu- 
tion in the beautiful art of scene-painting, which, 
in the hands of such men as Stanfield} Telbin, and 
others, has been brought to such perfection in this 
country. Hitherto, it was customary, in order to 
correct the yellow glare of gas, to use a pre- 
ponderance of blue in the various tints; and an 
one who has had the opportunity of seeing suc 
work by the light of day, is at once struck with 
this peculiar feature. Purple shadows are no 
longer purple, but are nearly bright blue. Foliage 
which looks natural enough by gaslight, is by 
daylight a confused patchwork of green and blue ; 
indeed, ‘scene-painting’ has, probably from this 
cause, become a term of reproach which is occa- 
sionally — to the efforts of the aspiring artist. 
The introduction of electricity has changed all 
this, and scenic artists are asking what they are 
to do. It is clear that their simple remedy is 
to paint their scenes by daylight, or by the elec- 
tric beam which is to illuminate them when 
finished. 

The establishment of a public Aquarium in 
most important cities has naturally given a great 
impetus to the study of the habits of fishes, It 
has long been a disputed point whether fishes are 
subject to the phenomenon of sleep, and rather a 
difficult one to determine, seeing that the creatures 
have eyes to which no closing lids are attached. 
It seems certain, however, from observations con- 
ducted in the Berlin Aquarium, that carp at least 
are under the power of Morpheus. In October, 
they commence a kind of winter sleep, placing 
themselves in unusual attitudes near the bottom of 
the tank, and refusing to rouse themselves unless 
food is offered to them. Even this bait does not suc- 
ceed with some, who require, like certain higher 
animals, a good shaking before they will ‘get up.’ 
That this state cannot be ascribed to any abnormal 
condition of health, is proved by the readiness 
with which food is taken, and by the general good 
condition of the fishes. 

Mr 8. G. Colquhoun, of 1 Royal Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, has patented a new form of Continuous 
Brake, which, from a model we have seen, seems 
worthy of the attention of railway engineers. Un- 
like other brakes, it is intended more especially for 
goods’ and mineral trains, which are now dependent 
upon the very inadequate power represented by the 
handbrakes on the engine and guard’s van. It is 
evident that this feeble force can have but little 
control over a heavy train of trucks when proceed- 
ing down a steep incline ; and it is to meet this 
want that the new brake is now brought forward. 
Each truck is furnished with an independent brake, 
which is always ‘on,’ except when the pull of the 
engine on the couplers—with which the brake is 
in contact—releases it. Thus, so long as the engine 


is exerting its pulling power, the wheels of the 
trucks are free ; but directly this pull is removed, 
the brakes grip the wheels, and they are soon 
brought to a stand-still. An electric catch on 
each truck—under the control of the driver— 
releases the wheels, when it is desired to back the 
train. The model, we understand, may be seen 
at Messrs Thomson & Co,’s, patent agents, 96 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

Another contrivance against accidents of a differ- 
ent class is represented by Smith’s Steam Sentinel 
Safety-valve for boilers. The valve may be de- 
scribed as a combination of the ordinary safety- 
valve, pressure indicator, and steam-whistle, for it 
sounds an alarm when the normal pressure is 
exceeded. It can be fixed to any boiler in a couple 
of hours, at very slight expense ; and when fixed, 
it cannot be tampered with. When we consider 
that in England alone more than one hundred 
boiler explosions, resulting in fearful destruction 
to life and property, annually occur, we must 
acknowledge the importance of any simple means 
for preventing such disasters, 

The Phylloxera congress which met at Bordeaux 
last month, will be watched with interest not only 
by the people of France, but by the inhabitants of 
all civilieed countries. The threatened extinction 
of a great industry, such as vine cultivation pre- 
sents, is a matter of such serious importance to 
thousands of breadwinners and those dependent 
upon them, that even the most callous cannot 
regard it with indifference. The Phylloxera has 
already utterly destroyed one quarter of the vine- 
yards of France, and it is said that an equal area 
will soon have to be rooted up on account of its 
ravages. There are, probably, many who will 
rejoice that so many thousands of acres may be 
thus made available for bread-stuffs, and crops 
which they would describe as being of far more 
importance than the grape. But, as a matter of 
fact, the vine will flourish on coarse, stony soils 
which will not produce even the ubiquitous 
weed. In other words, if the vines fail, the 
ground is quite useless for any other purpose. 
It is noticeable that although the Phylloxera 
scare has been before the eyes of the growers 
for about twenty years, only a few thousand 
acres in the whole of the country have been 
subjected to any remedial measures. Whether 
the remedies tried give promise of success, or 
whether any new method of coping with the 
plague has been found, we shall soon learn from 
the Bordeaux congress of practical men. 

In 1866, the Society of Arts, London, initiated 
a scheme for placing memorial tablets on such 
houses in the Metropolis as had formed the 
homes of persons eminent in arts, manufactures, 
and commerce. The following year, the first 
tablet was erected by the Society in Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, upon the house where Byron 
was born, Nineteen others have since been put 
up in various streets ; six of them, in commemora- 
tion of Barry, Hogarth, Newton, Peter the Great, 
Sheridan, and Walpole, having made their appear- 
ance within the current year. The Society have 
further prevailed upon the corporation of London 
to co-operate in this useful work, and such tablets 
will also be erected within the City boundaries. 
There was some difficulty found in deciding upon 
the house which was to be honoured with the 
name of Samuel Johnson, for the great lexico- 
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grapher seems to have changed his abode no 
less than seventeen times. The house in Gough 
Square, where he chiefly compiled the Dictionary, 
was chosen as the most fitting place for his memo- 
rial tablet. 

A new compound for artificial building-stone 
has been produced by MM. Grunzweig and Hart- 
mann, ‘They mix pulverised cork, clay, lime, 
water-glass solution, and hair together, force the 
mass into moulds, and dry it by heat. The result 
is a stone of extreme lightness, non-absorbent of 
moisture, and not subject to decomposition. Where 
clay is not at hand, it can be replaced by dry earth, 
volcanic tufa, or cement. 

M., Tissandier, the balloonist, artist, and editor 
of La Nature, publishes in his periodical an in- 
teresting paper concerning Carrier-pigeons. One 
Society alone numbers one hundred and forty 
members, possessing about four thousand birds. 
The President of this little clique was the first to 
offer pigeons to the government during the siege 
of Paris, since which time the Minister of War has 
been careful to encourage such societies. Valuable 
prizes are offered for long flights, and until lately, 
the city of Paris gave an annual subvention of one 
thousand francs to the federation. It is stated 
that pigeons have been known to fly between 
Bordeaux and Paris in seven hours, 

A good illustration of the value of Professor 
Hughes’s Induction Balance, from a surgical point 
of view, is afforded by a little episode which is 
reported from the Paris Electrical Exhibition. Mr 
Elisha Gray—an electrician whose name is well 
known in connection with the early days of tele- 
phonic apparatus—seemed to doubt the efficiency 
of the new instrument, and as a test, challenged 
Professor Hughes to point out by its aid the situa- 
tion of a metallic splinter which had been buried 
in one of his fingers for the past thirty years, 
Professor Hughes accepted the challenge ; and one 
after another, Mr Gray’s fingers were submitted to 
the scrutiny of the instrument. The contrivance 
gave its sign when the first finger of the right 
hand was brought within its influence; and Mr 
Gray at once admitted that it told the truth. 

The people of Boulogne have just erected a 
statue of Fréderic Sauvage, whom they credit with 
| the invention of the screw-propeller. In 1832 he 
constructed a screw, as an improved mode of pro- 
pulsion for a number of paddle-steamers which 
the French government were then building. That 
Sauvage conceived the idea, is not open to doubt ; 
but unfortunately for his claim to the invention, 
many others before his time had conceived it too. 
Ninety years ago, James Watt suggested that one 
of his steam-engines should be used for driving 
such a propeller. In 1816, Trevethick patented 
a screw-propeller ; and twenty years afterwards it 
was perfected by Pettit Smith, who was the first to 
suggest the place it should occupy above the keel 
of a vessel. In America there are other claimants 
to the honour of the invention; and doubtless 
other countries can boast of similar men. The 
fact seems to be that the screw-propeller is one of 
those contrivances which are Tikely to strike a 
mechanical mind as a naturally easy manner of 
compassing a certain end, its ultimate perfection 
growing out of the crude ideas and experiments of 
many workers, of whom Fréderic Sauvage was one, 

A locomotive engine which will burn naphtha 
in lieu of coal is about to be tried on the railway 


between New York and Chicago. In order that 
the water may be well distributed between the 
heating surfaces, the boiler has no fewer than two 
thousand one hundred and seventy-four copper 
tubes. The result of this experiment will be 
looked forward to with interest by the engi- 
neering world, 

Some curious observations have lately been 
occupying the attention of Professor Dufour, of 
Morges—namely, the deformed aspect of reflected 
images in large sheets of still water, owing to the 
rotundity of the earth. The tower of Montreux 
as seen from Morges, pictured on the placid face 
of the Lake of Geneva, is so distorted as to be 
hardly recognisable. The appearance can, of 
course, only be seen on very calm days. Had 
it been more frequent, it would long ago have 
attracted attention. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 
A LOFTY SCOTTISH OBSERVATORY. 


Meteorologists attach very considerable value to 
weather observations made at high levels; hence 
both in Europe and America steps have been 
taken for the establishment of scientific obser- 
vatories on various elevated situations, Following 
up this object, an observatory was towards the 
beginning of last summer planted on the top of 
the highest mountain in Great Britain—Ben Nevis, 
whose summit is four thousand four hundred and 
six feet above the level of the sea, This mountain 
forms one of the wildest and ruggedest ascents 
in Scotland, snow lying on it for the greater 
ee of the year, its north-eastern side being 

anked by a terrific precipice fifteen hundred feet 
in sheer descent. Mr C, L. Wragge, the resident 
observer at Fort-William, has had charge of the 
lofty observatory established on the summit of the 
mountain ; and from the Ist of June to the 13th 
of October, a journey was made to the top every 
day, without a single exception, by Mr Wragge or 
an assistant, and careful readings made of the 
several instruments placed there. But in the ter- 
rific storm that swept over Scotland on the 14th of 
the last-mentioned month, the canvas roof of the 
observatory on the top of the Ben was torn off by 
the wind, and the little hut wrecked. On October 
27, therefore, Mr Wragge thought it prudent to 
ascend the mountain and remove for the season 
such of the instruments as could not safely be 
left there throughout the winter. 

The ascent and descent of the mountain for this 
purpose occupied nearly twelve hours. Mr Wragge 
and an experienced guide left Fort-William at 5.30 
in the morning ; the air, though cold, being clear, 
dry, and exhilarating, At seventeen hundred feet 
above the sea-level, ground-frost and ice were 
encountered, and the Ben was seen to be well 
covered with snow. At two thousand feet they 
had reached the snow limit; and as the air was 
still calm, and clear, the views obtained of snow- 
covered mountains and dark precipices, with the 
green valleys below and the blue sea beyond, were 
magnificent. There is a spring of water near the 
summit, named Buchan’s Well, after the Secretary 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society ; and this 
was reached at 8.20, nearly three hours after start- 
ing. The well was covered in by a snow-drift to the 
depth of two feet ; and when this was removed the 
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water was found to be clear and unfrozen, though 
with a temperature of twenty-eight degrees, Its 
usual temperature had ranged from thirty-six to 
thirty-nine degrees. Curiously enough, at this 
great height, the climbers found in the snow the 
track of a hill-fox, which had evidently been ascend- 
ing the mountain, as they came on it again some two 
hundred feet higher. At four thousand feet they 
reached the Plateau of Storms, so called from the 
violent gales that habitually sweep across it from 
the north-east, and which sorely try the strength 
and nerve of those who make the ascent. The 
summit was finally gained a little before nine 
o'clock, The top of the Ben was found to be 
covered with snow to the depth of six jnches, and 
the sides of the great precipice to the north-east 
were thickly coated with snow, beaten into them 
by the force of the north-easterly gales. 

It took some hours’ hard work to obtain posses- 
sion of the different instruments, some of them 
being coated with ice several feet in thickness, 
Arrangements having been made for descending 
the mountain, three instruments were left behind 
—namely, the barometer, which, with its case, was 
surrounded with a large cairn of stones; and the 
maximum and minimum self-registering thermo- 
meters, which were set by Mr Wragge for the 
winter, though an endeavour is to be made to 
ascend the mountain and obtain monthly readings 
of these. The wet, dry, and radiation thermo- 
meters, as also the rain-gauge, were carefully 
packed and carried down. The travellers quitted 
the summit a little after two o’clock, and reached 
Fort-William safely at five o’clock. 

‘This exploit, says the Scotsman (to an article 
in which we are indebted for the above details), 
‘is an appropriate finish to an important and, in 
some respects, unexampled piece of work.” Mr 
Wragge has been successful in placing at the dis- 
posal of the Meteorological Society a valuable 
series of observations taken on the highest eleva- 
tion in these isles, and complete for four months ; 
and if the work is to be resumed next season, it 
is to be hoped means will be granted to insure 
to the brave observer all the safety and comfort 
which in the circumstances are practicable, 


THE WRECK REGISTER FOR 1879-80, 


In the offices of the Board of Trade, a Register 
is kept of all the wrecks and other casualties which 
may happen around our coasts during the year. 
The Register for 1879-80 is now published, showing 
that there were in that period two thousan 
five hundred and nineteen ‘wrecks,’ under which 
term is included every kind of maritime disaster. 
It is curious to note that the number of wrecks for 
1880 is more than double that of 1855; and this 
increase is only partially accounted for by the 
fact that during the interval the total tonnage of 
British shipping has doubled also ; the fact being 
that it was to be expected that improved methods 
of shipbuilding, and the advance in scientific 
appliances, would have tended to the increased 
security of vessels, and consequently of human 
life. Taking an average of years, the increase 
is found to be still greater than a mere com- 
parison of the two years 1855 and 1880 brings 
out. In the five years from 1855 to 1859, the 
average number of wrecks annually was one 
thousand two hundred and four; while in the 


five years from 1876 to 1880, the average was 
three thousand four hundred and sixteen, That 
is, the number of disasters at sea now is treble 
what it was twenty years ago. The mere in- 
crease in the number of ships is not sufficient to 
account for this great increase ; but a significant 
entry in the Register for 1880 may be held as 
throwing some light on the question. Out of the 
two thousand five hundred and nineteen disasters, 
six hundred and three, or one-fourth of the whole, 
were due to collisions between vessels; suggesting 
the suspicion that the haste and hurry attending 
modern commerce have infected the seafaring 
classes, and that there is a lack of caution on the 
part of officers in avoiding collisions during fog¢g 
weather, or in entering or leaving port. 

In one respect, however, there is cause for con- 
gratulation, and that is in the comparatively small 
number of lives lost by wreckage in 1880. In 
the eleven hundred and forty-one wrecks of 1855, 
there were four hundred and six lives lost; 
while in the two thousand five hundred and nine- 
teen wrecks of 1880, there were only two hundred 
and thirty-one lives lost. So that, if the destruc- 
tion to vessels by wreck and otherwise seems to 
be greatly increased within these twenty years, 
the reverse process has happily taken place with 
respect to the lives of sailors and passengers. 
This pleasant result, so far as our coasts are con- 
cerned, is mainly due to the life-boat agencies now 
in operation. The importance of this means of 
saving life is most clearly shown when we state 
that while two hundred and thirty-one lives were 
lost by wrecks last year, no fewer than two thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-three lives were saved 
by the life-boats. We are glad to see, from the 
Board of Trade Chart, that almost every port on 
the east coast of England and Scot and is supplied 
with a life-boat ; while on the west coast, and the 
corresponding shores of Ireland, a large number is 
also now planted down. There are still many 
localities where life-boats could be most advan- 
tageously placed; and to those who have aided 
or are aiding in the truly philanthropic objects of 
the National Life-boat Institution, no more satis- 
factory proof can be given of the great advantages 
which that Institution affords to the seafaring 
rig than the record of lives saved as 
above. 


THE STUDY OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


The study of dental surgery was for many years 
left in a most low and unsatisfactory condition, 
and we are glad to observe that increased attention 
is now being called to the subject. At last meet- 
ing of the International Medical Congress, a paper 
on The Study of Dental Surgery, was read by 
John Tomes, F.R.S., L.D.S.Eng., &c., which paper 
has since been issued separately as a pamphlet 
(London: John Bale & Sons), In the first and 
second decades of this century, dental practitioners 
were, says Mr Tomes, few in number, and for the 
most part members of the medical profession, 
But the knowledge which these practitioners had 
of the subject was gleaned in a casual and un- 
certain way, no special course of study having been 
then thought necessary to qualify a young doctor 
or an apothecary’s boy to extract teeth, and do the 
other work of the dental surgeon. After a time it 
came to be acknowledged among dental practi- 
tioners that the system of training—or rather want 
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of system—was unsatisfactory, and that something 
more than mere manipulative skill was necessary 
before the dentist could be held as fully equipped 
for his profession. In the pamphlet before us, Mr 
Tomes goes very fully into the details of the curri- 
culum now laid down for dental students, which 
curriculum should be known to all who look 
forward to assuming dental surgery as a profession. 
The consequence of this reform in the teaching of 
dentistry will also’be of advantage to the public, 
as it secures that those who enter the ranks of the 
profession shall be duly qualified for the work 
they have to perform. 


NOBLE INSTANCE OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


In the daily experiences of life, we so often 
meet with what is mean and selfish, that we are 
apt to credit our common humanity with a 
greater share of bad than of good qualities, It is 
reassuring, therefore, to find now and again in 
the diversified chapter of accidents that makes up 
life, some example of unqualified self-abnegation, 
of willing self-sacrifice, that is not shaken in 
its resolution even in sight of death. The 
following is one of such. The Cyprian, com- 
manded by Captain John Alexander Strachan, 
left Liverpool on Thursday, October 13, for the 
Mediterranean. Not long after setting out, she 
encountered a heavy gale, which gradually in- 
creased toa perfect hurricane. On the following 
day, after all her steering-gear had been carried 
away, and one boiler tube having burst, she 
became unmanageable, and was driven ashore 
on the coast of Carnarvonshire. There were on 
board twenty-eight persons, including one poor 
lad, a ‘stowaway,’ who had, as the term implies, 
managed to conceal himself among the ship’s 
cargo before starting, ready to take whatever 
reception should be accorded him when discovered 
by the sailors—that is, if hunger and thirst did 
not in the meantime drive him to forestall dis- 
covery. Before the ship struck, what life-belts 
were on board were distributed among the crew, 
one being reserved for Captain Strachan ; and one 
after another, the crew had plunged into the boil- 
ing surf, to be hurled by it to the shore, as 
affording the only chance of saving their lives. 
The captain remained to the last, and was about 
to follow the example of the others, when his eye 
fell for the first time on the poor shivering ‘ stow- 
away,’ whom terror had driven forth from ‘his hid- 
ing-place. But the captain at that moment had 
no word of anger or blame for the little waif. 
Taking up the life-belt intended for himself, he 
fastened it securely round the lad, bidding him 
leap into the sea; he himself following, but with- 
out a life-belt. The poor boy was carried safel 
to the shore; the noble-hearted man perished. 
Let us hope there still are in the world, in 
Addison’s phrase, ‘troops of heroes’ that can thus 
“undistinguished die.’ 


THE CHILDREN’S SCRAP-BOOK MISSION. 


Now that the long evenings have returned, the 
Secretary of the above Mission is again asking for 
ead scraps, and cards of all kinds, for the 

ecoration of the Scrap-books which are made up 
by this agency for the poor children of London, 

e are informed that more than one thousand 
Books have been prepared by ladies and children 


in all parts of the country, and given away to 
children in Homes and Hospitals, as also to sick 
children in the districts of two City missionaries, 
who have rendered valuable assistance in the 
distribution of these Books. Ladies with spare 
time would find pleasant employment in aiding 
this philanthropic work ; and we are sure the 
Secretary will be glad to enroll the names of any 
of our readers as workers in the cause, if they 
will communicate with him at the address of the 
—™ 24 Richmond Terrace, Clapham Road, 


THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Tue old man sits at his cottage door, 
In the gleam of the dying day ; 
His heart is calm as the silent shore, 
When the winds have passed away ; 
His thoughts as still as the fragrant breeze 
That whispers of peace to the azure seas. 


His is the beauty of earth and air, 
The glow of the twilight hours ; 
He feels that glory everywhere 
Is breathing from woodland flowers ; 
And his heart grows young, though his years are old, 
At the wondrous sight of the sunset gold ! 


For Memory comes with a gentle hand, 
And beareth on Fancy’s wings 
His thoughts to her own immortal land, 
Where the Past for ever sings 
Of joys that brightened the fair days fled, 
Ere friendships faded with friends long dead. 


And the Past, though sad, for the love that is gone, 
Is sweet to the old man’s mind ; 

Like the birds that sang in those years, have flown 
The hopes he hath left behind ; 

Yet Memory brings from each bygone day 

Some gift of peace for his lonely way ! 


And the children love that old man dear 
As he sits in the twilight there, 
Listing a music they cannot hear, 
From the sea and the voiceful air ; 
And gather around, like gladsome flowers, 
As he tells them tales of the vanished hours. 


And so the Present is made more bright 
By the lessons the Past hath taught ; 
As the East reflects the wondrous light 
Of the West, by sunset brought ; 
And though his vision is growing dim, 
God maketh his pathway bright to him. 


His age is peace ; yet he joys to think 
That a deeper than earth can know 
Shall be his, when his tranquil soul shall drink 
Of a balmier twilight glow, 
In that happier Home, where his thoughts at last 
Shall yearn no more for the distant Past ! 
DR. We 
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